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PREFACE. 


HERE are many men who exclaim 

furiouſly againſt pious frauds, who 
can diſpenſe with any frauds whatſoever, 
provided only they be impious; their deſir'd 
end, overturning religion, can ſanctify lies 
to thoſe lovers of truth. The diſguiſes: of 
modern Deiſin would fill a volume. One 
gentleman perſonates a downright Pagan, 
he looks upon the rabble of Gentile Gods 
only as ſo many Mediators, and queſtions 
not but the ſupreme Being 1s pleas'd with 
adoration under the name of Jupiter. An- 
other is mightily concern'd for the law of 
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fulfill'd; you would think by his writings 
he were a Rabbi of the Circumciſion, ſo ar- 
dent is his zeal for the God of Iſrael. Others 
with more impudence but leſs learning pre- 
tend even to Chriſtianity ; they good men 
defend the rights of the Church and of the 
laity, being too much maſters of their craft 
to be frighted at the name of Independents. 
Hereſies are eſpous'd, and heretics careſt in 
proportion to their capacities for doing miſ- 
chief. Who has not heard of their encomiums 
on the Sociniaus? The Arians now enjoy their 
favour and panegyric; nay Diſſenters may 
gain applauſe on condition they be non- 
ſubſcribers. This inſincerity it ſeems is not 
only their practice but their principle too; 
a rule that ought always to be obſerv'd. The 
following Letters indeed pull off the mask, 
and preſent a very unuſual ſpectacle, a Deift 
ſpeaking his real ſentiments, which are as 
contrary 


Moſes, and contends 1t ought never to be 


PREFACE. 1 


contrary to his pretenſions, as light to dark- 
neſs. They were written by one who. was 
then a member of the Univerſity of Oxford, 
but ſince expell'd ; and found in the eſeru- 
tore of his unhappy friend, who ſent him- 
ſelf out of this world by his own hands, to 
learn the truth of a future {tate. We ſee 
here how Deiſm 1s entirely calculated for 
the intereſt of wickednefs, taking hell from 
before mens eyes ; but 1s highly prejudicial 
to the virtuous, leaving them no certainty 
of a heaven, for that we mult go to revela- 
tion. We learn here the perpetual diſſi- 
mulation and hypocriſy of thoſe who are 
always crying up ſincerity, and the ways 
whereby they hope to overthrow Chriſti- 
anity. There is no place for bitter accu- 
ſation on account of uncharitablenefs, for 
tragical exclamations and invectives againſt 
preſumption in ſearching of hearts, out of 
his own mouth will the wicked ſervant be 


condemn'd. 
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vi P R E FA C E. 
condemn'd. Dein here appears in its na- 
tural deformity. I deſire things may be 
weigh'd, not perſons, wherefore I have con- 
ceal'd my own name, and ſpar'd the names 
of the enemies of Chriſt and their own ſouls. 
A few Remarks are added for the ſake of 
the more undiſcerning reader; God grant 
they may be inſtrumental towards keeping 
men from that place of torment, which is 
ordain'd for hypocrites and unbelievers. 
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LETTERS 
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Dear 8 1 R, | March 24. 


O TH yours of this month I have receiv'd. Bayle's 
Dictionary is in the Boalean library, where I now 
and then carry ſome body or other with me to- read 
in't, and find I ſhall make more heretics by this means 
than I deſign d. I know not whether you remember 
N. an accidental diſcourſe of his concerning the 
irreconcileableneſs of two things ſo very evident as 
Preſcience and Free-will, has led me unawares to dif- 
cover myſelf to him, both as to that ſubject, and the 
truth of Chriſtianity ; he heard me very attentively, but 
what the iſſue will be, I can only gueſs as yet from the 
good temper of the man. Let me diſpute as long as 
I pleaſe about the cui bono, I find which way na- 
ture drives, yet, even reclamante naturd, my reaſon 
will keep its hold. I have read the remark referr'd to 
in Bayle, I have conſider d your letter, yet cannot find 
that Chriſtianity has done ſo much miſchief in the 


world 
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world as you apprehend it to have done. Prieſts in- 


deed of all religions are the ſame, and when they get 
the upper-hand, the Lord have mercy upon that nation; 


but prieſtly power, which certainly is no doctrine of 
Chriſtianity, being deſtroy'd, I think, the evils of 
Chriſtianity are not ſo great as to require an open de- 
nial of it, eſpecially conſidering the ill conſequences 
that may attend ſuch a denial. Perhaps I may not 
without reaſon add, that more detriment than advan- 
tage has been done to the cauſe of Deiſin, by an open 
profeſſion of it; yet I muſt own it proper that Deiſin 
ſhould be propagated among friends, where there are 
no particular reaſons to the contrary. Many Bango- 
rians I know believe future puniſhments, but when I 
ſpeak of converting men to Bangorianiſin, I mean that 
they ſhould be led into the principle of interpreting 
Scripture by reaſon in all caſes whatſoever, and conſe- 
quently that they ſhould follow the ſentiments of Tal- 
lotſon as to future puniſhments; tis not Scripture does 
the miſchief, but that abominable principle of ſubmit- 
ting reaſon to revelation, together with the ſelf-intereſted 
deſigns of tyrannical Prieſts; if this evil can be cur'd, 
the ſuperſtition of Chriſtianity is tolerable, and the 
overthrow of it I can't but think impracticable; and if 


it ſhould not be fo, yet if we judge of what's to come 
N eſtabliſh d, 
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by what's paſt, one ſuperſtition will probably ſucceed 


another, and it may well be doubted whether we of this 
nation ſhall be better d by the change. A Bangorian 


apt to think there will always be. As to thoſe texts 
which may ſeem to lean towards Popery, beſides that 
they are oppos d by at leaſt an equal number of Ban- 
gorian ones, a good comment may make them very 
orthodox: That you refer to in Lake xiv. is eaſily got 
over, as you may ſee by Dr. M hitby in lacum, who re- 
fers you for the ſenſe of the Greet word to ver. 18. of 
the ſame chapter, and ver. 29. of the twenty fourth 
chapter, and obſerves moreover, that the compulſion 
muſt be ſuch as may be conſiſtent with the parable of 
its being to a banquet. That men will apply theſe things 
according to their paſſions and inclinations is true, but 
then thoſe paſſions and inclinations ſeem to make them 
as incapable of Deiſin, as of a reaſonable ſpirit of in- 
terpretation. What experience you may have had 1 
know not, but in theory I gueſs 'tis a difficult matter 
to bring a man into Deiſin without leading him into 
Bangorianiſm. The cauſe continuing the ſame, the 
effect muſt neceſſarily continue too; hence I conclude 
that Chriſtianity is not the cauſe, but the manner of 
interpreting ; and that to prevent this, is to ſtrike at 
B , the 
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(4) 
the root of the diſeaſe. Whether this root can be 


ſtruck at, without ſtriking at the root of Chriſtianity 


itſelf, is what we are next to conſider. There is no 


likehhood you ſay that Bangorianiſin ſhould ever ſpread, 


it being ſo inconſiſtent with Scripture ; I don't think 


Bangorianiſin more inconſiſtent with Scripture than 
any other Religion whatſoever ; and it has this to fay 
in anſwer to objections, more than any others have, that 
you muſt ſo interpret as not to put any conſtruction 
upon it which appears abſurd to our reaſon. As to 
a future eſtate, I am afraid that when I diſcover my- 


ſelf to be a Deiſt, I ſhall hardly be able to keep my 


further ſentiments to myſelf. As for Fs appre- 
henſions in a future ſtate, a man that believes the doc- 


trine of ſincerity, will ſoon find the due latitude of it 


in real duties, nor will he think himſelf oblig d to a 
ſtri& obſervance of ceremonies. Indeed the men of 
weak underſtandings may ſufter much by Chriſtianity ; 
but theſe are men I know not how to help, they think 
it perfect blaſphemy, but ſo much as to queſtion the 
truth of what they have once receiv'd. Perhaps there's 
a particular Providence in this. But to return to f , 
he is, according to my idea of Chriſtianity, a good 


Chriſtian, But it ſeems by what you ſay of him, that 
you include ſomething more in your idea of Chriſtian, 


4 than 
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than I do in mine. I am come now to your ſecond 
letter, which I ſhould have been more pleas'd to have 
heard from your own mouth. My brother I take to 
be a ſceptical Chriſtian, and therefore while he hopes 
Chriſtianity may be true, does not care to give ſo much 
countenance to Deiſin, as to ſay he doubts of the truth 
of Chriſtianity. As to God's benevolence, this world 
confider'd by itſelf certainly does not ſhew it; and in- 
deed if this world be made without any regard to an- 
other ſtate, I cannot help thinking of the moral world, 
as Alphonſus was ſaid to have done of the natural, that 
tis a very bungling piece of workmanſhip. Hence I 
conclude, that as ſurely as God is a wiſe Being, ſo ſure 
is it that this world has reſpect to ſomething elſe. Whe- 
ther this reſpect be a reſpe& to the inhabitants of this 
world I know not; but I think there is good room 
to hope it is. But what do I talk of wiſdom for ? 
Wiſdom and reaſon are only converſant about the means, 
and may be defin'd to be the knowledge of the moſt 
proper means to compals our end. But the end itſelf 
is what we are in queſt of. We muſt then enquire 
what affections, what principles of action are in the 
Deity. Is he benevolent or not? You argue from fact 
that he is not, I from reaſon that he is. An argument 
from fact, if the fact be rightly ſtated, is unanſwerable; 
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but your fact is not certain, becauſe you don't certainly 


know the deſign of God in his creation, nor whether 


there be a world to come. If there be, all objections 
are anſwer d, the miſeries of this world are in this view 
trifles, and there may be a thouſand reaſons ſufficient 
to juſtify the moſt benevolent Being in permitting them. 
Perhaps as we now enjoy double pleaſure when we are 
freed from pain, ſo the preſent inconveniencies of life 
may be neceſlary to increaſe our joy hereafter. I can 
ſay nothing certain but this, that if by reaſon I can 


prove the Deity benevolent, arguments from matter 


of fact are of no manner of force on the other ſide, 
becauſe they are drawn from an uncertain and partial 
view of things. From reaſon then, thus much we are 
certain of, that we have in ourſelves a principle of be- 
nevolence, and that we approve this principle whenever 
we meet with it in other beings. Nor 1s this all, there 
is I know not what amiableneſs in benevolence, an af- 
fection which while it ſecks not its own good, finds its 
own in that of others, and loo, what/ovever he doth it 


ſhall proſper. Benevolence, in its conſequences, is 


ſurely the moſt ſelf-intereſted affection imaginable. 


It unites all other affections, and makes all the world 


of one mind and one foul. For ever could my tongue 


dwell on the charms of this Syren, yet for ever ſhould it 
4 dwell 


(7) 

| dwell here, for ever ſhould I celebrate this wondrous viſt 
beſtow'd on man, yet {till there would remain a loyeli- 
| neſs qualem nequeo momſtrare & ſentto tautum 
That Bay/e's book aſſerts the prepollence of miſery in 
this life I know, what the author himſelf believ'd I 
cannot ſo eafily tell, I can hardly think he believ'd 
his Manichean ſyſtem.” But if miſery be in this life 
f prepollent, this may ſerve to ſtrengthen our hopes of 
[ another life. I know not how to leave this ſubject, 
1 without ſaying more on the beautiful Je ne ſcay quoy 
of benevolence. Methinks, if there be this difference 
4 between God and man, I am a more glorious being 

l than my Maker, which is monſtrouſly ſtrange. 
At the aſſizes here was preach d a ſermon by $—— 
1 of M———en, which offended the ears of ſome weak 
brethren, but gave great ſatisfaction to others, particu- 
larly the , who ſeparately return d him thanks for 
it in a private manner, and ſaid they did not expect 
ſuch a ſermon from an Oxford pulpit. It was in truth 
a very latitudinarian ſermon, except that the word ſin- 
cerity was us d in the orthodox ſenſe, It conſiſted of 
two parts, the firſt, concerning the ſubjects propagating 
his religious ſentiments ; the ſecond, concerning the 
magiſtrates power to prevent them. Under the firſt he 
oblerv'd, 1. That we ſhould take care the opinions we 
propagate 


668) 
propagate be true, tis not enough that we ſincerely 
belieye them to be ſo. 2. That they be of ſufficient 
importance to the world; and here he remark'd that 
no man's opinions are of importance enough to juſtify 
his endeavouring to propagate them, among men that 


did not ſeem diſpos'd to receive them, if ſuch endea- 


vour were likely to be attended with danger to the 


propagator. The things which are of greateſt impor- 


tance, thoſe which relate to the good of ſociety, the 
dictates of natural Religion, are acknowledg'd by all 


mankind ; and if there be any difference among men, 


'tis about matters of ſmaller import, matters of mere 
revelation, or perhaps the mere modes of that revelation. 
He then reckon'd up the inconveniencies to ſelf, fa- 
mily, relations and acquaintance that might attend the 
propagating of a man's ſentiments, as a ballance on the 
other fide. In the latter part of his ſermon he ſaid, that 
as he had prov'd before every ſubje& to have a right 
to chuſe his own Religion, his own manner of wor- 
ſhiping, ſo this was a right which could by no means 
be deny'd the magiſtrate, but tho' the magiſtrate may 
make this plea for his profeſling a difterent Religion 
from another, it is monſtrous to ſuppoſe he ſhould have 


a right to puniſh that other, tor doing what he himſelf 


does. That as to an eſtabliſhment 'twas needleſs to 


diſpute 
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diſpute about it for if there were no direct eſtabliſſ- 


ment, yet the Prince's Religion muſt neceſſarily have 
ſo many advantages above others, that there will always 
be the ſame thing in effect. He obſerv'd too under 


this head, that ſincerity would not juſtify the magiſtrate 


in puniſhing his ſubjects for matters of ſpeculations, and 
concluded all with an encomium on the happineſs of 
our own nation, and the freedom we have for ſome 
years enjoy d under a mild and graeious government. 
Since I wrote greateſt part of this, I have ſpoke to 
IW. on the ſubject mention'd in the beginning of 
this letter, and find he has quitted his former notions 
in both points. You had had this letter ſooner, but 
that I have been for three days paſt almoſt continually 
taken up in attendance upon C: 7, who has lately 
had more than ordinary occaſion to think of another 


world, but appears at laſt to be more frighted than hurt, 


I mean as to his being in any danger, his diſtemper 
proving to be only a Tertian ague, which is a thing that 
ſpreads very much in Oxon at preſent. C r having 
taken the bark, has miſs d one fit, and to day, z. e. Wed- | 
neſday, is the ſecond, but I have not ſeen him as yet to 
day. We have had a good quantity of ſnow this 
morning, which fell in very large flakes. I hear the 
men hot at work upon ſtones in the lane under Mr- 
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(10) 
S—— window, for our new building. C—s 
nurſe A—— M-——s ſympathiſes with him, and 
_ to be a good ſenſible woman enough. He lodges 
there and I am with them both every d 
a word of this abroad. | GE re 


May 29, 1728. 
This letter was found in Mr. RK 7s eſcrutore 
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LETTER I. 


Dear SIR, 
HAT I would ſay upon the ſubje& of bene- 


volence is only this, that benevolence ſeems 
to be in the nature of the thing amiable; that God is the 
author of all things is allow'd, or at leaſt ſuppos d for 
the preſent, and conſequently, that he is the author of 
their natures too, becauſe the nature of things (whether 
by that expreſſion be underſtood nothing more than 
their exiſtence, or ſomething reſulting from their ex- 
iſtence) cannot be without their exiſtence. But if by God's 
being the author of the nature of things, be meant, that 
he could make them entirely after what manner he 
pleas'd, this, I think, is carrying the matter too far. 
'Tis allow'd by all men, that God cannot do contra- 
dictions: if he would create a triangle, yet he cannot 
C do 
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do it in ſuch a manner, that its three interior angles 
ſhall not be equal to two right ones. So if he would 


make a perceptive creature, he cannot make him in 


ſuch a manner, as that he ſhall delight to act againſt 
his own ſelf-intereſt, I mean, from this principle as the 
motive to his acting — that tis againſt his own ſelf-in- 
tereſt: Hence I conclude not only that man is a ſelf-in- 
tereſted being, but moreover that all other perceptive 
beings neceſſarily are ſo too; even God himſelf, who if 
he really be exempt from any care about his own hap- 
pineſs, cannot be ſo upon any other account than this, 
that the utmoſt happineſs of which bis nature is capa- 
ble, ariſes ſo neceſſarily from his conſtitution, (if I may 
be allow'd ſo to ſpeak) that it prevents his care. Now 
when I fay benevolence is founded in the nature of 
things, I mean that it neceſſarily does ariſe from the 
frame of ſuch beings; as no perceptive being can be 
pleas'd with its own miſery, ſo neither can it with the 
miſery of others. My reaſon for this aſſertion is, that 
there is not in either caſe any motive to determine the 
mind, nor can I conceive how ſuch determination can 
be entirely arbitrary. I know it's generally ſaid, and 
perhaps generally thought, that the ſame objects might 
be preſent to our ſenſes, as are now, and yet we not 
receive the ſame pleaſure from them that we now do. 

But 
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(13) 
But this, however true upon the Newtonian ſcheme, 


cannot be ſo upon the Berklezan. If a roſe ſmell like 
a roſe, the mind will neceſſarily be pleas'd with the 


ſenſation; and if what to day pleaſes the palate, to 


morrow 1s diſtaſtful, 'tis becauſe the thing ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing is not the ſame. What neceſſarily makes every 
thing to be what it is, pleaſing or diſpleaſing, is the re- 
lation there is in the nature of the thing, betwixt the 
object, and the mind perceiving; what is the reſult of 
this relation, in moſt caſes we know not but by expe- 
rience : Yet this I think we may be ſure of, that certain 
things are in their nature incapable of being the foun- 
dation of pleaſure. Of this kind I take malevolence to 
be. Malevolence does not always, does not neceſſarily 
excite pleaſure ; and what does not ſo, cannot excite 
pleaſure at all. Rationes boni & mali ſunt æternæ & im- 
mutabiles, ſay the ſchools; ſo J ſay of pleaſure, and for 
the ſame reaſon; for if a thing be not deſireable at one 
time, it cannot be ſo at another, unleſs there be ſome 
additional circumſtances to make it ſo; and if it be 
choſen upon the account of ſome additional circum- 
ſtances, it is plainly not the thing itſelf that is choſen, 
but the additional circumſtances. Malice when not 
difintereſted is really no malice at all, tho perhaps the 


only malice that has any exiſtence in rerum natura. 
C 2 The 
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The action, when tis done out of a different motive, 
cannot fairly be attributed to malice; what perhaps may 
be thought moſt liable to objection is, that the foun- 
dation of pleafure is not arbitrary. But tho I own 
God may deprive us of this or that particular pleaſure 
when he pleaſes, yet I don't think he can make that 
unpleaſant which is pleaſant ; this ſeems to me a con- 
tradiction: To make a thing unpleaſant, which was be- 
fore pleaſant, ſuppoſes the unpleaſant thing to be the 
ſame with the pleaſant, or otherwiſe 'tis not that very 
thing which was pleaſant, which is made unpleaſant. 
Now ſurely we may ſay with Matt. Prior, 


My Logic then has loſt its aim, 
If feveet and bitter be the ſame. 


If it be ask'd, Whence ariſes this neceſſity which de- 
termines us to be pleas d with one thing rather than ano- 
ther? I anſwer by another queſtion, Whence ariſes the 
neceſlity of God's exiſtence ? We can often ſeea neceſlity, 
when we cannot ſee the cauſe of that neceſſity. If it 
be ſaid that God's nature be not like ours, and there- 
fore we cannot argue from the one to the other; I an- 
ſwer, that the formation of the world ſufficiently ſhews, 
that there is ſomething in God like what we call wit- 

dom 
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dom in men. I believe it will be readily granted, that 
the difference in this inſtance is not in the nature of 
the thing, but in the degree of it; and if it be ad- 
mitted, that our moral ſenſe is as neceſſarily deter- 
min'd by the nature of things, as our perceptions of 
truth, (which I look upon as capable of good proof, ) 
then we may venture to ſay, that here too the diffe- 
rence is in the ſame manner. There being therefore 
no ſuch thing as malevolence in man, but the con- 
trary, we ought to think the ſame of the Deity like- 
wiſe. That we are benevolent, therefore God is, you 
think, wants a connection; I think not if God be ſup- 
pas'd to be our Creator. Whatever is in the effect 
pre- exiſted in the cauſe, ſeems to me a true axiom in 
metaphyſics, tho very inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition 
of ſecondary cauſes. If it be ſaid, God is not ſubject 
to paſſions as we are; I anſwer, that paſſions and what- 
ever elſe may be urg'd as in man, but not in God, are 
only ſo many inſtances of human weakneſs, and are 
entirely deducible from privative cauſes. Upon the 
whole it ſeems impoſſible to me, that a being who has 
a power of reflecting to a tolerable degree, ſhould not 
be affected with the miſery of others; things are what 
they are in their own nature, and the only reaſon why 
different people are differently affected by them, is their 
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different powers of apprehenſion. Beauty is owing ta 
a complication of ingredients. If I diſcern only ſome 
few of thoſe ingredients, that beauty may be loſt to 


me, which to a ſuperior Being, who diſcerns the whole, 


appears in all its glory. There is an amiable in actions, 


elſe what determines the divine mind? His affections 
muſt be the neceſſary oft-ſpring of his own nature, elſe 
he could have none at all; what appears amiable 
to him may not appear ſo to other perceptive beings, 


becauſe they being inferior in their powers of perceiv- 


ing, may judge from a partial view of things ; but 
the principle, the affection itſelf is the ſame, (in kind I 
mean, not in degree) tho' the object may appear in a 
different light. Whatever the inferior has muſt be in 
the ſuperior, tho' the ſuperior may have principles of 
action which the inferior has not. Thus much (a great 
deal more indeed than I deſign d) for benevolence, I 


hope there is enough of truth in it to make atonements 


for the faults (if there be any) of the metaphyſical 
part of it, and that it appears from what has been 
faid, that God is not a malevolent, but a benevolent 
being ; tho' whether he may have other principles of 
action unknown to us, which may hinder the exertion 
of his benevolence, is a queſtion we can never ſolve 
with certainty perhaps. In ſome things it's probable 
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his power is limited, and the pleaſures of one ſenſe 
may be inconſiſtent with thoſe of another; yet I think 
there's a good deal of room to hope we may enjoy a 
future ſtate, and almoſt a certainty that we cannot have 
prepollent miſery in it. You deſire me to put my 
thoughts upon Chriſtianity into ſome method, that I 


may convince thoſe whom it may be proper to. have 


convinced. When the ſame diſtemper may be owing 


to different cauſes, a phyſician ought to enquire into 
the cauſe before he attempts a cure, otherwiſe by apply- 
ing remedies proper only to remove the diſorder when 


owing to a different cauſe, he will at beſt but labour 


in vain, To apply this to the preſent purpoſe ; Mens 
errors, in point of Chriſtianity, may be owing either 
to prejudice or {imple ignorance, and he that applies 
thoſe remedies to a prejudiced man, which are proper 


only to remove {imple ignorance, will hardly prevail if 


the prejudices be not very light, which indeed they 
ſeldom are. You are, I ſuppoſe, fatisfy'd, not only 
that the Chriſtian Religion is falſe, but moreover, that 
there is no one of a tolerable underſtanding but what 
would have the ſame ſentiments if he could free him- 
ſelf from his prejudices. Our buſineſs therefore, in 
converting one from the error of his ways, and ſav- 
ing a ſoul from the diſmal apprehenſions of eternal 

damnation,. 
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damnation, is, not ſo much to look for arguments 
which every unprejudiced man may eafily find out, and 
ſee the force of himſelf, but to prepare the mind to 
receive thoſe arguments without prejudice. And for 
the doing this I think no general rule can be laid 
down; different men are prejudiced different ways, and 
if we would obviate their prejudices we muſt accom- 
modate ourſelves to them. One rule, I think, indeed, 
ought always to be obſerv'd, that we ſhould keep the 
perſons we have a deſign upon, as long as poſſibly we 
can, from knowing that we ourſelves are of thoſe ſen- 
timents to which we would bring them. What further 
I would fay upon the head of converſion I muſt defer 
to another opportunity. In the mean time I muſt 
defire you to be ſo cautious of revealing my ſenti- 
ments of Chriſtianity, as not to diſcover them to any 
man whatſoever that is a Chriſtian. I am afraid they 
are by that means gone already farther than I could 
wiſh, conſidering what differences may not unlikely 
happen between me and a man of Mr. H——'s tem- 
per. I ſhall be drawn into one ſcrape this year, in 
voting for a ſenior Proctor, which officer is to be next 
year of our houſe, and will be either H. „ Or 
H. d; the independent maſters may make ſome 
oppolition for H —9 and complain of being hardly 

dealt 
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dealt by, he being the ſenior of the two, but will ſig- 
nify nothing as to the proctorſhip I believe, tho A 
and H. 
ter'd their names to qualify themſelves for a vote, as is 
ſuppos'd. I ſhould be glad to know if F 7 1s not 
acquainted with one P-——y, a Gentleman Commoner 
of Chriſt-Church, his mother in Ber——e having ſneer- 
ingly ſaid of one of our houſe (upon hearing that he 
was a man of too much morality to do) © Yes there 
« are a great many of your moral men they ſay at 
« Trinity.” My reaſon for asking is, becauſe I haye 
heard ſomebody very often mention the name of P-—--y, 
and think tis either H r or L t; and I rather 
ſuſpect 7 7, becauſe he is a Chriſtian; and let a 
Chriſtian be ever ſo much my friend, I ſhall always 
ſuſpect him in this caſe, becauſe I know he muſt either 
act contrary to his religion, or his morality. The ſtory 


of Mrs. P 
had on Saturday laſt, from a man that I then converted 
to Dei/m; a man that is indeed too much given to his 
bottle and hounds already, but a good natur'd ſenſible 
man, and one that I could not bear to ſee labouring 
under that uneaſineſs of mind that he often is under, 
when pleaſure and Chriſtianity come in competition. 
Poſſibly I may have prevented his drinking too, for he 

D Owns 


z are come again to college, and have en- 


y (who it ſeems is no ſmall zealot) I 
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owns to me that he drinks for fear of thinking. He is 
a man you have been in company with, and is the fon 
of a famous Non r; and he ſays that L z has 
often talk'd to him againſt Chriſtianity, but he was 
only ſhock'd at his diſcourſe ; which confirms what I 
was ſay ing before, that the way to convince a preju- 
dic'd man is not to let him know your own ſentiments, 
but draw him in firſt, before he knows where he is, 
till tis too late to ſtep back. Mr. A——-, formerly 
a pupil of Mr. $——//'s has preſented his quondam 
tutor to the parſonage of — - worth about 5 oo /. 
a year, with which he deſigns to hold ——. For ſome 
private reaſon I ſuppoſe H——4 preach d in chapel 
on Eafter-day, to prove the ſameneſs of the reſurrection 
body by the Htamina; and ſome time before that at St. 
Mary's, to ſhew that God was the proper object of hu- 
man delight. Deligbt thou in the Lord, and he ſhall 
give thee thy heart's deſire. 


May 29, 1728. 
This letter was found in Mr. Rs 7—'s eſcrutore. 
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Firſt LETTER 


cc AYL E's dictionary makes more hereticks than 
« he defigns.] A character which ought not 
to be forgotten, eſpecially ſince by the confeſſion of 
his friend he is infincere. I can hardly think 
«© he believ'd his Manichzan ſyſtem. ] An excellent 
guide, who does not appear to have believ d himſelf 
what he taught others: Is this the benevolence and 
morality of Dein? Yet he notwithſtanding recom- 
mends the book, and cares not 79 what he converts 
men if it be but from Chriſtianity ; if you will but 
renounce your Creed, he will give you free liberty to 
make the devil equal with God. 
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« Mr. V. 's diſcourſe of the irreconcileableneſs 


* of preſcience and free-will led him to diſcover him- 


© felf unawares both as to that ſubje& and Chriſtianity 
« itſelf. ] Tis a pity we do not know the Gentle- 
man's thoughts upon thoſe points; it would be an ad- 
mirable proof of his reaſon to deny either the one or 
the other: Or indeed to pretend to explain them. 


However, we find he takes occaſion to ſpread his 


poiſon from a man's expreſſing his apprehenſion of a 
difficulty, tho' that difficulty be ſuch as is equally in- 
explicable both in reveal'd and natural religion. 


« Let me diſpute as long as I pleaſe about the cui 
« hour, I find which way nature drives, yet even re- 
« clamante natura, my reaſon will keep its hold.] If 
this obſcure paſſage means that there is no quid bonum 
in being a Chriſtian, it is not reaſon, but luſts and 
fear, that is, corrupt nature. keeps its hold, reclamante. 
zatione. How blind muſt he be who can ſce no good 


in the hopes of an happy eternity? If the ſenfe be, 


there is no end ſerv'd in converting men to a disbelief 
of a future ſtate, and nature ſhrinks at annihilation; 
tis a dreadful confeſſion of the uncomfortableneſs of 


infidelity, and of the contradiction between their pre- 
4 tended 
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tended reaſon and the principle of ſelf-preſervation im- 
planted in all men by the God of nature. 


« I cannot find Chriſtianity has done fo much miſ- 
“ chief in the world as you apprehend. He does 
not prove it has done any ; but this is a pretty large 
conceſſion from an adverſary in ſpight of his dear Mr. 


Bayle's reaſons. 


« Prieſts of all religions are the ſame.] Excellent 
Juſtice !' to make thoſe who die for the truth as guilty 
as their murtherers. It has been well urged that the 
promoters and preachers of Deiſin are the prieſts of 
it, and therefore as bad as the reſt by this rule; ex- 
cept they will ſay that Deiſim is no religion at all, and. 
then why do they banter the world by crying up: the. 


religion of nature ? 


« More detriment than advantage has been done to 
© the cauſe of Deiſin by an open profeſſion of it.) 
"Tis an untoward ſign of the truth of any doctrine that 
it ſhuns the light and muſt be propagated: only among 
friends and unawares ; they may be truſted with tlie 
ſecret who wiſh well to the cauſe, that is, are already 
tainted, How irreconcileable is. this to their loud and: 

frequent: 
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frequent pretences, that they want nothing but a fair 
hearing! Tis not truth but craft they rely upon. 


Many Bangorians I know believe future puniſh- 
«* ments. ] Then ſeveral it ſeems do not believe them. 
Bleſſed fruits of their doctrine, which one of their ad- 
mirers aſſures us of ! Is Deiſim a religion without penal 
ſanctions ? 


When J ſpeak of converting men to Bangoriani/m, 
I mean that they ſhould be led into the principle of 
« interpreting ſcripture by reaſon in all caſes whatſoever, 
« and conſequently that they ſhould follow the ſenti- 
« ments of Tillotſon, as to future puniſhments.] The 
degrees are natural ; men are firſt to be taught there 
is no neceſſity of a hell; then to take another ſtep 
and deny its exiſtence; and, at laſt, to throw off all 
revelation by the help of that grand engine, reaſon, in 
interpreting ſcripture. But where is the common ſenſe 
of interpreting ſcripture ſo as to deſtroy its authority: 
And where is the common honeſty of arguing gravely 
from the bible, and appealing ſolemnly thereto, when 
we believe it all a cheat ? 


* 
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« *Tis not ſcripture does the miſchief, but that abo- 
« minable principle of ſubmitting reaſon to revelation. ] 
True reaſon can never claſh with revelation any more 
than one truth with another: Nothing is farther from 
it than the Deiſts interpretations. If ſcripture does no 
miſchief, reveal'd religion is none, for ſurely ſcripture 
proves that, as all who can read muſt own, if maſters 
of any underſtanding and candour. And how can it 
be any rule of faith or manners, except upon ſuppoſi- 


tion of revelation ? 


« The overthrow of Chriſtianity I cannot but think 


« impracticable. ] This is remarkable in an adverſary; 
why does he therefore attempt to overthrow it 2 But is 
it not a ſtrong preſumption of its truth, that it was 
practicable to introduce it, but is impracticable to over- 
turn it: 


« One fuperſtition will probably ſucceed another, 
and it may well be doubted whether we of this na- 
tion ſhall be better d by the change.] Yet theſe gen- 
tlemen labour to gain proſelytes, tho they own among 
themſelves tis to no good purpoſe. Popery and ty- 
rannical prieſts may be the event. A fair warning not 
to liſten to their inſinuations. Mens 
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« Mens paſſion? and inclinations ſeem to make them 
« incapable of Deiſin.] Vet fear of hell and deſire 
to fatisfy their luſts ſecurely lead them into it, as we 
ſhall ſee below, when he comes to give an account of 
one of his converts. 


« *Tis a difficult matter to bring a man into Deiſin 
« without leading him into Bangorianiſin.] Behold 
the miſchief of ſapping foundations! How honourably 
are thoſe gentlemen employ'd, who under pretence of 
ſetting up Chriſt's kingdom, pave the way to the de- 
nial not of his Godhead only, but even of his very 
Being. 


« There is no likelihood you ſay that Bangorianiſin 
* ſhould ever ſpread, being ſo inconſiſtent with Scrip- 
« ture. | An obſervable conceſſion from an Infidel ; 
denied indeed by this letter-writer, for ſays he, We 
muſt put no conſtruction on it abſurd to reaſon. Is it 
no abſurdity then to reaſon to conſtrue texts incon- 
ſiſtently with revelation 2 To ſuppoſe God reveals his 
will to man, and yet leaves him as much at liberty to 


- obey or diſobey it, as if it were not reveal'd at all? 


« A man 
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« A man that believes the doctrine of fincerity will 
« ſoon find the due latitude of it in real duties; nor 
« will he think himſelf oblig'd to a ſtrict obſervance 
« of ceremonies. ] See here the benefit of ſincerity, and 
the great conſolation of Deiſin- A man may get looſe 
from whatever he does not like under the name of ce- 
remonies. Why ſhould he be ſo ceremonious as to 
avoid a drinking bout, or ſcruple an intrigue ? As to 
go to church, or pray at all, or even to pay his debts? 
What ſhould reſtrain him from any thing he thinks 
convenient here, who has nothing to hope or to fear 
hereafter ? 


« While he hopes Chriſtianity may be true he does 
not care to countenance Deiſin, and ſay —he doubts. ] 
I don't ſee why hope on the one fide is not as con- 
ſiſtent with impartiality, as fear on the other. How 


often does this poor man in theſe letters betray his fear 
of hell-fire and a future ſtate of puniſhments! 


As to benevolence, &c. | Deiſim itſelf will hardly 
ſecure him againſt divine vengeance, he muſt wink a 
little harder and commence Atheiſt. The ſtronger the 
arguments are for the divine benevolence, the more 
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probable it is that God has not left mankind without a 
revelation to grope in the dark after what moſt nearly 
concerns them. 
d 

“ You argue from fact that God is not benevolent. 
Evil in this world is objected againſt God's goodneſs, 
as well as a hell hereafter, What would theſe gentle- 
men have ſaid to a Chriſtian who ſhould deny there is 
any goodneſs in the ſupreme Being? Admirable in 
truth is the Religion of Nature, if all its profeflors be 
like theſe two; one of whom denies God's mercy, and 
the other his juſtice. 


ce Tf there be this difference between God and man, 
(z. e. this benevolent and that not) © I am a more glo- 
rious being than my Maker. ] Inſtead of idle proof in 
ſuch a matter, he ſhould have ſhew'd, if he could, that 
a future ſtate of miſery was inconſiſtent with God's 
mercy ; but this he very wiſely takes for granted. His 
whole reaſoning on benevolence may with the altera- 
tion of a few words conclude irreſiſtibly againſt him- 
ſelf. Is juſtice a perfection in man, or is it not? Is 
God without that perfection? If fo, man is the more 
glorious being. 


Mr, 
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Mr. NS: 's ſermon, if not miſrepreſented, did in- 
deed deſerve a Deiſts praiſe, tho not the approbation 
of ] « Matters of mere revelation ſhould not 
« be propagated being of ſmaller import.] This would 
have kept Chriſtianity out of the world. © No incon- 
« yeniencies to ſelf, family, relations ſhould be bore. 
What were then the old martyrs? Such aſſertions as 


theſe from a pulpit might make the ears of a Chriſtian 


tingle, nay of an honeſt heathen too : For which ſhews 
moſt regard to truth, he who will run no hazard for 
the ſake of it, or he who would loſe all that is dear be- 
ſides, rather than not eſtabliſh it in the world? "Let 
heathens judge if they be honeſt, Not thoſe who make 


a mask of Religion, and who would overturn revela- 


tion by the help of the Bible: Such mens heatheniſm 
I readily grant, but beg to be excusd as to believing 


their honeſty, 
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REMARK 5 


Second L E T T E R. 


1 0 A S no perceptive being can be pleas d with its 

'L © own miſery, ſo neither can it with the mi- 
&« ſery of others.] Thus he is again fencing againſt a 
future reckoning, which ſo often frighted him in his 
firſt letter. Are his arguments ſo ſtrong as the proofs 
of Chriſtianity 2 No, they are vain and frivolous. Sup- 
pole God is not delighted with miſery as ſuch; yet is 
not juſtice one of his attributes with which he is well 
pleas d? May he not take pleaſure in vindicating the 
honour of his laws, and manifeſting to the whole crea- 
tion his approbation of good, and abhorrence of evil? 
No benevolence forbids this, nay on the contrary it is 


highly beneficent to the public ſo to do. 
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« Malice when not diſintereſted is really n no malice 
« at all, tho' perhaps the only malice that has any 
« exiſtence in rerum natur.] Can there then be no 
malice at all, unleſs it be entirely unmix d? It would 
be well for mankind if he could deſtroy that quality 
from the earth. However his drift perhaps may be 
agreeable enough to his no-religion; for if he can but 
diſarm the Almighty of his thunder (which he at- 
tempted before) and annihilate the Devil now, he may 
be pretty ſure to eſcape hell. | 


« We are benevolent, therefore God is; whatever 
« is in the effect is in the cauſe. ] Once more change 
the word and let who can diſprove the conſequence. 
We are juſt, therefore God is fo too. 


Whether God may have other principles of action 

« unknown to us, which may hinder the exertion of 
« his benevolence, is a queſtion we can never ſolve 
« with certainty perhaps. ] Muſt Chriſtianity be given 
up for a perhaps? This wretched doubt in effect yields 
the whole cauſe. Perhaps the divine benevolence may 
be hinder'd by fome other principle. Perhaps too that 
hindrance may occaſion a future puniſhment. If theſe 
1 principles 
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principles are unknown, ignorance is no ſecurity, But 


whoſe fault is it that Deiſts will not know God, nor 
be acquainted with his attributes 2 


“ In ſome things its probable his power is limited.) 
What perplexity is here ? Every Chriftian who under- 
ſtands his faith knows God's power is limited by all his 
other attributes. He can do nothing unwiſe, unholy, 
unmerciful, or unjuſt, for that would imply a contra- 
dition, His attributes are circumſcrib'd and directed 
by each other; his wiſdom acts in concert with his ho- 


lineſs, and his mercy is at perfect amity with his juſtice; 


of all which the Goſpel is ſo plain a proof, that if it 
be hid it is hid to them that are loſt. 


I think there is a good deal of room to hope we 

« may enjoy a future ſtate, and almoſt a certainty that 
« we cannot have prepollent miſery in it.] Their ex- 
alted notions of God's mercy cannot inſure them re- 
wards to come. What a ſtupid change would that 
Chriſtian make who ſhould part with his reliance on 
the .divine promiſes, the word and the oath of God 
himſelf, to depend upon a Deiſts I think? What are the 
We who have almoſt a certainty againſt prepollent mi- 
ſery ? Surely not thoſe who live under the Goſpel and 
2 trample 
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trample upon it; who deſtroy natural Religion by 
their lewd doctrine of ſincerity, and by taking away 
its penal ſanctions? If a wiſe and juſt Being preſides 
over the world, there is demonſtration againſt them. 
Happy are they who by accepting God's mercy are 
ſafe whatever ſtate they come to! 


« You are, I ſuppoſe, ſatisfied not only that the 
« Chriſtian Religion is falſe, but moreover that there 
« is no one of tolerable underſtanding but what would 
« have the ſame ſentiments if he could free himſelf 
« from his prejudices. ] The people in Bedlam may 
eaſily ſay all are mad but themſelves. Contemptible 
ignorance this | If they do not know that the prejudices 

of fallen nature are on the fide of infidelity and apoſ- 
tacy. Which way pray lay the prejudices when Chriſ- 
tianity prevail'd againſt the whole learning, policy, 
intereſt and power of this world, without any educa- 
tion to help it forward ? 


« Our buſineſs then in converting one from the er- 
« rors of his way, and faving a ſoul from the diſmal 
« apprehenſions of eternal damnation.) Obſerve again 
the main end of Deiſin to reconcile preſent ſinful 


enjoyments, with the hopes of future impunity. This 
Is 
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is their way of ſaving a ſoul, in which there might be 
ſome ſenſe if the thing hell could be deſtroy d as eaſily 
as the fear of it, and if fact depended upon mens ap- 
prehenſion; otherwiſe tis as nonſenſical as tis impious 
to proſelyte any to Deiſin, whereby they are not a jot 
ſafer from hell than before, but only left without the 
moſt weighty incitements to virtue and reſtraints from 
vice. 


© No general rule can be laid down, —one rule 
ce indeed I think ought to be always obſerv' d.] Where 
is the difference between a general rule and a rule 
that ought always to be obſerv'd > Whatever the mo- 
derns, Locke and le Clerc may do, the muſty ſchool- 
men, ſubtle as they are, will furniſh us with no diſtinc- 
tion. The Mahometans indeed may help us out at a 
dead lift, who have a Catholicon fully equal to the 
occaſions of the moſt ſelf-contradifting unbeliever. Ma- 
homet, the great enemy of the Trinity and planter of 
Deiſm in the Eaſt, uſed frequently to be guilty of con- 
traditions in his Alcoran ; now when two paſlages 
ſtand ſtaring each other in the face never to be re- 
conciled, his followers inſiſt upon it, that the latter 
of the two does not contradict the former, but only 


repeals it. To return and be ſerious, I take no no- 
tice 
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tice of any other inſtance of mere folly, becauſe I | 


would not divert the reader from the merits of the 
cauſe ; on which account too I have purpoſely avoid- 
ed animadverſions upon the ſecret hiſtory in theſe 
letters, leſt I ſhould fall into reflections that might 


ſcem perſonal. 


« We ſhould keep the perſons we have a deſign upon, 
« as long as poſſibly we can, from knowing that we 
« ourſelves are of thoſe ſentiments to which we would 
« bring them.] This is a good caution to ſimple 
Chriſtians to beware of the vile hypocriſy of theſe 
pretenders to morality. This golden rule of theirs it 
ſeems ought always to be obſerv'd, tho it ought to 
be enlarged a little, and they ſhould carry their craft 
a little further, and forbid their proſelytes the uſe 
of knives and halters, leſt by laying violent hands 
upon themſelves they ſhould diſcover the ſecrets of 
Deiſim. \ ? 
« Let a Chriſtian be ever ſo much my friend I ſhall 
« always ſuſpect him in this caſe, becauſe I know he 
e muſt either act contrary to his religion or morality. 
We ſee the Deiſis themſelves deſpiſe a Chriſtian who 
profeſſes any friendſhip for them, becauſe they think 
F f if 
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tee to them he muſt be falſe to his own 
religion ; a fair warning not to deſire their familiarity, 
and not to credit their applaufes. If in power they 
would doubtleſs perſecute Chriſtians, becauſe they 
would always ſuſpect them. What cruelties might we 
not then reaſonably expect from wretches who even 
now pour out the moſt ſcurrilous revilings upon all 
authority, civil and eccleſiaſtical; with amazing impu- 
dence and blaſphemy againſt the calmeſt of their ad- 

verſaries, againſt the Fathers of the Church! I wiſh 
they had paid fome tolerable regard to the Great 
Shepherd and Biſhop of our fouls | But I ſuppoſe Deiſts 
are as much above good manners and decency as ever 


any eathuſraltic dreamer was above ordinances. 


« F converted to Deiſin a man that is indeed too 
«. much given to his bottle and hounds, I could not 
bear to ſee him labouring under the uneaſineſs of 


c mind that he is often under when pleaſure and Chri- 


ce ſtianity came in competition. | A worthy convert, a 
man of pleaſure, a drunkard and a fox-hunter, who 
fled to his bottle as an opiate for his guilty conſcience. 
We find reaſon and argument have no hand in con- 
verting a man to Deiſm; preſent pleaſure and future 
impunity are the motives which ſtand in ſtead of them. 
2 Who 
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Who would not turn Desft to be indulged in ſuch plea- 


ſure as he muſt not enjoy if he remain a Chriſtian? Is 


this your reaſonableneſs ye men of demonſtration ? Is 
this your morality ye moral men? 


Why do the heathen fo furiouſly rage together ; and 
hy do the people imagine a vai thing? 


If they have called the maſter of the houſe Beelzebub, 
how much more ſhall they call them of his houſhold? 


Fear them not therefore, for there is nothing covered 
that ſhall not be revealed, nor hid that ſhall nat 


be known, 
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